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lized in himself, which was taken for granted by everybody, but which no one really conceded to him. It was a question of justifying the confidence of the community by throwing all one's energy into the work and overcoming obstacles, the size and number of which exceeded all expectations.
We were immediately faced with a labyrinth of technical and organizing problems and differences of opinion. I found that the structure of our ships was particularly unfavourable. Years passed, however, before I could remedy this evil by setting up establishments in which the best build of ships for purposes of speed could be ascertained by the towing of models; hitherto our technical experts had not thought highly enough of them. We were restricted in the length and size of our ships by the locks at Wilhelms-haven. These two circumstances are largely responsible for the fact that particularly those ships built during the first period of the Navy Bill could not attain the speed of which their engine-power would have been capable. This was a chronic source of embarrassment until the third Wilhelmshaven entrance was built in 1910. Moreover, we were put at a great disadvantage in contrast to all other shipbuilding nations by the sand-bars in our North Sea estuaries, which prevented us giving our vessels the draught they needed. In a certain sense we were hampered by the restriction for which the Dutch had to pay dearly in the seventeenth century in their fight against the British. In all essentials, a naval battle is a fight